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The Kindergarten Occupations in the School. 


BY W. N. H. 





IV. 


THE Foupinc-SHEET. ( Concluded.) 


For the study of some special geometrical relations, the 
folding-sheet offers valuable assistance, as is indicated in the six 
simple instances presented in the following cut: 





a) In fig. 1, the paper is folded and creased diagonally. The 
crease divides the square into two triangles, which the pupil success- 
ively discovers to be—egual, right-angled, isosceles. 


4) In fig. 2, the additional vertical crease through the middle of 
the square enables the child to discover that the rectangular half is 
utvalent to the triangular half of the square; that the equivalent 
tnangle has the same altitude and double the base of the equivalent 
rectangle ; and that the diagonal and the vertical crease bisect each 
other. Also, on cutting the paper in the creases, the child will 
obtain two trapezoids for study. 


¢) In fig. 3, the two diagonal creases bisect each other; they 

are perpendicular to each other; they divide the square into four 
equal, right-angled, isosceles triangles. 

d) In fig. 4, the four corners of the square have been folded 

successively upon the middle of the square, creased, and turned 

By cutting off these corners and arranging them in the 

shape of a square, the pupil will find that he has solved the problem 


e) In fig. 5, the front edge and the left edge were successively 
folded on the diagonal crease, giving the pupil an opportunity ‘to 
study the properties of the symmetrical trapezium, the right-angled 
isosceles triangle, and the obtuse-angled isosceles triangle. 


J) In fig. 6, the front edge and the back edge were successively 
folded on the diagonal crease, giving the child a rhomboid for study. 

In all these and the many additional foldings that can be 
made, it is proper and desirable that the children should be _per- 
mitted to make use of the results of their work. This they can do 
in suitable drawing exercises, or by uniting in groups of four or 
more, and pasting their foldings in symmetrical arrangements on 
pieces of blank paper. 

I have already gone beyond the limits of my sketch, and must 
leave the development of the possibilities indicated to my readers. 
Similarly, I must postpone hints concerning other possibilities, here 
omitted, to a future treatise, in which I hope to furnish a detailed 
discussion of the work with the folding-sheet. However, I feel that 
I have furnished enough here to enable the teacher who will con- 
sent fo play with the folding-sheet in earnest, to discover many 
things of interest and of great value to herself and her pupils. The 
kindergarten uses, in addition to the square folding-sheet, also 
sheets of an oblong shape, equilateral triangles, and circles. To 
these, at least, the hints given above for the square sheets may be 
applied with great profit. . 





V. 
THE SLATE. ‘ 

The kindergarten slate is so generally known at present, and 
costs so little more than the ordinary slate, that it seems almost use- 
less to describe it here. Yet we have seen some spurious articles 
that go by that name, and against these we must warn. Some 
dealers of a speculative turn have pasted on the frames of ordinary 
slates pictures of geometrical forms, animals, etc., and labeled the 
article kindergarten slates. The kindergarten has nothing to do 
with these,—catch-penny slates would be a better name for them. 
The kindergarten slate is an ordinary plain slate, one side of which 
is ruled with a permanent net-work of lines, dividing its surface into 
small squares, 4%—¥ of an inch in diameter (see first page, No. 42 
or No. 43). The teacher ‘who lacks the means or the opportunity 
for purchasing such slates, can easily prepare the slates of her pupils 
for the purposes to be indicated hereafter. All she needs for this is 
a straight rule, a sharp knife, an accurate eye, and a steady hand. 
The lines should be drawn delicately, not too deep, so that they may 
serve as guides, in drawing, merely to the eye, not to the pencil. 
The slate thus prepared is used by the child to give expression to 
its own ideas of form, as will be shown in my next article. It will, 
then, be seen that the pattern-copying, to which the above-mentioned 
catch-penny slates invite, is contrary to the spirit of the kindergarten. 


— Do not forget that our subscribers—o/d or new,—by sending 
$2.50, will secure one year’s subscription and Prof. Henry Barnard’s 








of dividing a given square into two equal squares. 


forthcoming volume of Kindergarten and Child-Culture Papers. 
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(For the New Epucarion. ) 


What Shall we Do with the Boys and Girls? 


oR, 
A Plea for More Genuine Kindergartens. 





BY JOHN OGDEN. 





III. 


The trained hand and eye, the awakened brain and sense, the 
earnest purpose, the vigorous thought and practical good sense of 
those children and youth having received kindergarten instruction, 
will find ready employment in the world’s industries. There is still 
plenty of work to do; and it is multiplying with our wants and 
advanced civilization. The waste places of the earth are not yet 
inhabited. Its vast resources are not yet developed. Our deserts 
are not yet “blossoming like the rose ;”’ but “the wilderness and the 
solitary places shall rejoice together,” etc. This is the divine 
promise ; but I rather suspect that man will have to exert himself 
in a logical way, before all that shall come to pass. The law only 
waits to be fulfilled, but it can never fulfill itself. The conditions are 
already set, and only await man’s tardiness. 


There is no need to quarrel about room, either. The world is 
large enough. It might quintuple its present population, and still 
have room enough, and plenty to do for all its inhabitants. There 
would be work enough for every hand, and head, and heart in it, 
for the next 200,000 years, should it last so long. What the world 
needs to-day is workmen, not bunglers, not such as are turned out 
of some of our sham schools, and labeled “Mormalie,” or some 
such nonsense ; not those who have graduated in a six months’ 
course, under the impression that they know everything, and some- 
thing in addition; but workmen of culture, of skilled hand and 
disciplined minds; workmen that can take hold of the hidden 
forces of nature and wield them for the deliverance of man from 
the thralldom of ignorance and the palsy of want. 


Why, the material losses alone, now sustained through sheer 
awkwardness and inefficiency in labor,—such as in agriculture, 
architecture, engineering, mining, and commerce in its various 
branches, to say nothing about the fine arts,—are sufficient to feed, 
and clothe, and shelter, from year to year, a greater population 
than now exists upon the face of the earth. 


Talk of nothing to do! It is only the lazy tramp that can find 
nothing to do. Means multiply with our wants, and our wants 
multiply with our civilization. As every age advances in intelli- 
gence and culture, new avenues of trade and art and all industries 
will be opened up to it, so that we need not be in fear of starvation, 
or of privation of labor, so long as we develop the brains and the 
bodies of our boys and girls. 


And then the race of mortals on the earth needs more time to 
devote to the culture of the soul faculties belonging to it. It needs 
more time to grow. We hurry too much. We eat tuo fast. We 
sleep too long. We read too much, and think too little. We rush 
about as though the world were on fire, and we the only available 
engines in all creation. This wears us out, or else produces such 
monstrosities that but little of the world’s real wealth is gained. 


The race must have its natural repose and proper time for 
development, or its strength, symmetry, and durability are so im- 
paired as to interfere with the best interests. ‘This vast accumula- 
tion of talent and energy on the one hand, properly awakened and 
directed in childhood ; and accumulation of material wealth, on the 
other,—all turned upon the great problem of life, will give a meaning, 
a potentiality, a fervor to it, to which the ages hitherto have been 
strangers. 


Mankind have only just begun to live. They have not yet 
measured the grand possibilities of life. Only here and there one 
has laid the angel’s reed to the walls of the city. Its dimensions 
are beyond mere human comprehension ; yet we may measure, and 
measure, and prophesy. “The kingdoms of this earth are yet to 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ.” That kingdom 
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is typified in the life and innocence of childhood. We cannot, 
therefore, afford to let evil get the start of us. We must have a fair 
race. In order to do this, we must insist upon, at least, an even 
start, which means a genuine kindergarten in every neighborhood: 
and I had almost said, in every family. Why not? Is it tog 
expensive? Let me tell you, fellow-teachers and parents, there js 
nothing in this world that pays so well as right education, no matter 
what it costs. This good thing must become as common as the 
common school; and then the common school will profit by its 
teachings. It is the true light, and it must not be hid under a bed 
or a bushel. It is the true philosophy, and it must be recognized in 
our educational system if we expect to profit by it. 


Let children do something, is a demand of the law of their 
being. Doing is their strongest point. It is their inalienable right; 
and the school or school system that denies them this, is guilty of 
robbery ; and I had almost said—of murder in the first degree; 
not, it is true, in the eyes of the law of the land, but in another 
and a higher sense—the law of God. The child wants the work, 
and the play. The world needs the work to make merry with the 
child at play. So the two shall be harmonized ; and both shall 
grow better and better,—the child and the work,—all the time. 


Idleness is unnatural, and leads to discontent and mischief, 
But misdirected labor often leads to the same result. Both area 
species of misery. So that it matters what our children do, and 
how they do it, quite as much as that they do at all. Some parents 
and teachers are prodigal of work and other devices for children. 
But it is the incongruous nature of the employment that works 
almost as much ruin as idleness itself. 


The great kingdom of nature furnishes this employment in 
right measure, both in quantity and kind. The true kindergartener 
interprets this kingdom to the child, She unseals his blind eyes, 
that he may see; unstops his deaf ears, that he may hear ; loosens 
his tied tongue, that he may talk; unbinds his fettered fingers, that 
he may do. This is the kingdom of activity ; and it is allied to that 
other kingdom we read about—“the kingdom of heaven within 
you.” ‘The true kindergartener is the grand exponent of these two 
kingdoms, as typified in little children, and their appropriate work. 

This is also an orderly kingdom. There are no discords init. 
They cannot exist in either the kingdom of willing labor, or the 
kingdom of heaven. The one is the type of the other. The order 
of nature responds to the order in the kingdom of heaven. Order 
is the first law of both. Both are divine—each has a human side. 

But the thing we call order is often the very imp of rebellion. 
It is a monster begotten of tyranny and born of fraud. True 
order is never forced obedience, but voluntary acceptance, Its 
not superinduced, but evolved. It is willing obedience to law, and 
comes from a knowledge and practice of virtuous principles. _Itis 
planted in the soul. It grows, not so much of habit, as from 
necessity. It is strengthened and confirmed by voluntary exercse. 
Every act of willing obedieace begets pleasure—an evidence of 
right growth; and every such conformity magnifies the law. The 
converse of this is also true. ; 

Thus much, then, for the philosophy of the thing; thus saith 
the law, as founded in the nature of things. It hedges us about 
with the most inflexible conditions. It is the voice from the burn- 
ing mount, amidst the thunderings and the earthquake. There's 
no escape from the inevitable, except through the channels of 
obedience : and obedience is not obedience unless it is made fruitful 
through voluntary acceptance. Christ illustrated this in his life and 
death. He chose the tragic part of the great drama of human 
redemption, and thus made it effective. ‘The law is thus fulfilled 
and magnified. The lightnings of the burning mount are stayed, 
and all the voices of terror hushed. 





—Subscribers of the New Epucation who wish to get Prof 
Henry Barnard’s Kindergarten and Child-Culture Papers, should 
no longer delay sending us the order. The time for subscription 


will soon expire. 
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Extracts from Marenholz-Buelow’s Aphorisms. 





Nothing is more injurious to the young than to oppose their 
innate disposition to édealize objects and conditions by ridicule and 
by condemning their efforts as useless and impracticable. The 
impracticability they should and will find out by experience; but 
their fancies should be held sacred, their enthusiasm for the sublime 
and the beautiful should never be made to appear ridiculous ; for the 
fancies of children never are ridiculous, however impossible their 
realization may appear.—-On what low mental level would man 
stand if that enthusiasm, which is most intense in youth, never 

ssessed him! He who has not felt it in the spring-time of his 
soul-life, who does not strive to accomplish what is pictured in his 
soul more beautifully than in reality,—belongs to the lowest class of 
human beings. 


As long as children can exercise their self-activity only in the 
destruction of playthings, they will grow to be men and women who 
fail to substitute the necessary new things already during the decay 
of the old in order to prevent destruction and anarchy. The prac- 
tice of using the play-material in constant repetition for building up, 
putting together (creating), and taking apart,—gives to the mind the 
needed power of construction and combination, that enables it 
deliberately to create the new out of decay. Our age is deficient in 
constructive, productive minds ; therefore so much time, labor, and 
useless experiment are required to create the new order of things. 


By Froebel’s method, the artisan must come ever nearer to the 
artist, the hand cf man must be used more and more in the service 
of art, if machinery is not to swell the numbers of the lowest classes. 
Machines are to take the place of crude force, for which man as a 
spiritual being is no longer to be employed. In every rank of 
society, in every calling, it must become possible to develop higher 
human worth, reason, to a certain degree, so that all human beings 
may be enabled to reach their higher destiny. Mental and physical 
labor must be more equally distributed among all according to their 
powers, so that all may attain health in both directions, physical and 
mental. Thus, alone, the equilibrium will be reached towards which 
our age tends. ; 


If Froebel, in his method, lays stress on self-determination as 
the principle of the new epoch of development, z. ¢. on the develop- 
ment of individuality which can be evolved only through self-deter- 
mination,—he does this still with reference to something higher, to 
the whole, to a moral. law recognized and obeyed by ali. If only 
the individual self-determination of the child were allowed to rule, 
arbitrariness and egotism would result. Individuality, as such, is 
thinkable only as a part of a greater whole. 


From children we can learn that the lower appetites begin to 
act whenever higher enjoyment is denied. When children are un- 
occupied, when they are listless, they always want to eat, even 
without necessity. : 


The present is rich in ideas whose realization is reserved for 
future generations. How important is it, then, to arouse and train 
the energy of children and to teach them how to apply knowledge. 


Nothing can be kept hidden from the mind of man except 
what his organs refuse to reveal. It is in destiny to see truth in its 


purity. Therefore it is necessary in every stage that his organs 


should be developed to their utmost limits. 


In Froebel’s method, the mental and physical powers are de- 
veloped by mathematics (measure and number), and the exercise 
of the former is combined with that of the latter, takes a similar 
course, follows a law. All-sided experience gives the child knowledge 
and skill, before reflection and conception are developed. This is 
the first application of nature’s teachings to education.—It is true, 
even without guidance, man must unconsciously follow the law of 
development, in obedience to an inner necessity of his being. Yet 
moral freedom admits arbitrariness, the deviation from the law, and 
the disturbance of its regular operation; hence, he needs—to aid 
him in his ascent to fuller consciousness—the conscious guidance 





that can keep him, in his development, within the law in which alone 
true freedom is possible. And, for this reason, true anthropology 
must aim to give in childhood the right development for the 
whole life. 





+> 
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(For the NEw EDUCATION.) 


The Question. 
BY MRS. F. A. B. DUNNING. 





I. 

In the little child, it has been said, we have the “embryo angel, 
and no less the possible devil.” 

By what processes shall it become either? In all its minutiz, 
this may be a difficult question to answer, and yet one solution is 
plain. Place it among angels, that is, under an influence that tends 
always upward, and it will grow that way. So is the opposite true. 
And right here is a fact which is becoming more and more recog- 
nized, as bearing the closest relation to the “whole life of every 
individual,—that the earlier and more entirely the child finds itself 
under the right influences, the more marked and lasting their im- 
pression. If the ome, as it ever should, furnishes these at the start, 
how fortunate for the child if kindred influences surround it upon 
its first venture outside. If the home does not furnish these, how 
doubly fortunate if the little one may find a correcting influence 
beyond it. And, in this work of “education” about which we think and 
talk so much, what one purpose should be of primary importance to 
every one engaged in it, in relation to every child with whom he 
comes in contact? Zo meet that child, as an individual, upon the 
level of its own capabilities, and, by an absorbing interest in it, rouse 
it to the self-activity of all its faculties, and lead it to be, in every 
way, self-regulating ; to Jove this work beyond any other, and so, 
through this love, to clothe every child with the individual beauty of 
body and soul to which, rightly directed, it may attain ; for the little 
one needs only the guiding hand to start it in the right direction, 
and the guiding love to keep it on the way toward a beautiful, 
harmenious growth. 

The question, then, as relates to the child, is.this: Not, does 
what I must do for it accord with a popular notion of what ought 
to be done,—not, is it the most convenient way, the easiest,—not, 
will it take less time, or cause least anxiety,—not, will it disturb some 
regular routine,—not, will it make the child show off better in some 
superficial way,—not, will it bring me most praise, or any ?—but the 
question is just this: After a careful, conscientious, loving study of 
the needs of the child, w7// this thing be best for 27, will it satisfy 
those needs in the highest, truest, most complete way? And this 
question must be asked separately, and must have its own separate 
answer for every individual child. 

The preparation for such a work requires patient devotion to it, 
requires that the study of childhood and the application of every- 
thing to its needs, in the most practical and harmonious ways, be 
made a specialty and a science. It is a preparation which costs 
more effort, more persevering work, greater conquest over se/f, in 
the development of patience, love, faith, sincerity, than any other 
under the sun, It is easy, in the mental training of the child, to 
stuff the mind with abstractions. It is not so easy to lead it, step 
by step, through self-activity, dealing with things themselves, to its 
own abstract reasoning. It is easy to tell a child any truth. It is 
not so easy to lead it, by gradual development of its own faculties, to 
see it for itself. In the moral life of the child, it is easy to tell it to 
be kind, and thoughtful, and generous, and truthful. It is not so 
easy to lead it, by contact with the thing itself, in the same gradual, 
growing way to de so. 

And in this true development of the child, comes to mother 
and teacher compensation for effort, anxiety, and sacrifice. But 
Jirst must come to them a recognition of the supreme importance 
of the child as a three-fold being—physical, mental, and moral, and 
the ineffaceable impression of everything that touches it in any or 
all of these parts, or this best work cannot be done for it. Out- 
side of the home, where shall the little one first be found, in its 
upward way? Jn the kindergarten. And what will it do and learn 
in the kindergarten ? 
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(For the NEw Epbucartion. ) 


SONGS FOR THE KINDERGARTEN. 


BY F. A. B. D. 


MORNING SONG. 


Merry, happy little children, 
Morning finds us here once more; 
Glad our joyous footsteps hasten 
To the idelinipiten door . 


And within our pleasant play-room, 
Happy voices gaily sing. 

Oh, the dear, glad days of childhood, 
And the pleasures that they bring! 


Morning light, so pure and rosy, 
Paints for us the eastern sky, 
And ’twiil brighten all the journey 
To the sunset, by and by. 





FOR A RAINY DAY. 


The thirsty earth, one summer day, 
Looked to the clouds, so far away, 
And said: “The rain and drops of dew 
Have left me now to go with you; 

My flowers are drooping, fields are dry, 
My pretty grasses withered lie. 

Oh, send to me the pleasant rain, 

That you may see me smile again !”’ 


A gentle breeze began to blow, 

The gathering clouds drooped very low, 
And patter, patter, came the rain 

That made the dear earth smile again. 





BALL PLAY. 
(TEACHING DIRECTION. ) 
Up, up in the sky. 
The little birds fly; 


Down, down, in the nest, 
The little birds rest. 


With a wing on the left, 
And a wing on the right, 
We'll let the dear birdies 
Rest all the long night. 





PLAY OF THE LAMBS. 


Have you ever seen the little lambs play 
In a grassy field at close of day? 


First a little leader steps bravely out, 4 
Who surely must know just what he’s about. 


With a hop, hop, hop, and a skip, skip, skip, 
He shakes his white fleece, gives his head a ‘dip. 


And he bounds and hops, and then skips away, 


: THE CARRIER-DOVE. 


A carrier-dove is waiting near 

For the message she will bear 

To the little friend to me so dear,— 
I will trust it to her care. 


agi she’ll raise her gentle wings, 
And fly away through the air; 

My loving word to the home she brings 
of the friend who is waiting there. 


(A little child represents the dove, and, taking a bit of paper in the mouth 
flies to a chosen one in the ring. ) 


itcaciias 
hn 


—The proceedings of the National Educational Association 
at Chautauqua were of a character to encourage the most sanguine 
hopes of the friends of the new education. All papers we heard 
manifested an earnest spirit of progress, a growing appreciation of 
the truths taught by the most advanced apostles of childhood. Calls 
for all-sided development of all the powers, for freedom on the part 
of pupils and teachers to follow nature’s laws in the work of educa- 
tion, for teachers thoroughly acquainted with the needs of child- 
nature, for the evolution of character as the weightiest outcome of 
education, for the right of children to be complete children, so that 
they may grow up to be complete men and women,—were heard 
on every side. The mechanizing influence of text-book teaching, 
the destructive tendency of excessive memorizing, the demoralizing 
effect of the idleness to which children are so often condemned in 
the school-room, the ravages of pedantry and routine, — were 
denounced in the most positive terms. The need of new methods 
of life and work—and, hence, of new methods of education,—fitted 
to the new truths, the new aims and means of our age,—seemed to 
be felt by all; and Froebel, who was scarcely recognized as an 
educator eight years ago at the Boston meeting, was by many 
heralded as the one who can, alone, satisfy this need. Perhaps, to 
one who has attended all the meetings of the association and wit- 
nessed the successive phases of onward growth, the progress made 
during the past eight years seems gradual, even slow ; to us who 
have had no opportunity to attend them since the Boston meeting, 
it appears overwhelming in all directions. We came away fully 
impressed with the fact that truth is, indeed, able to fight her own 
battles, and that all we pigmies can do is to follow her. 

—It was, no doubt, this feeling that enabled us to look with 
equanimity upon a cloud that rose in the kindergarten quarter of 
the Chautauqua horizon. This cloud made its appearance in the 
shape of the well-known Miss Coe. She was there to sell her 
goods, in which she claims to have americanized—of course, to our 
American ears this means émproved—Froebel’s gifts. We analyzed 
her work in the first series of the NEw Epucartion, and collated our 
criticisms in a special tract—which is still at the service of our 
readers,—so that it would be waste of time to repeat them here. 
We owe our readers, however, an account of a very pleasant little 
episode that took place one afternoon in the rooms of the Elementary 
Department, and which had doubtlessly been arranged by Truth in 
spite of the angry objections of some of us, simply because she 
means to win her victories in her own way, which always happens 
to be the wisest. ' 

On the forenoon of the same day, Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, in her 
usual felicitous style and manner, had given to an appreciative 
audience a clear exposition of the principles and appliances of the 
kindergarten. During the discussion which followed, the merits of 
Miss Coe’s americanized kindergarten were touched upon quite dis- 
paragingly. ‘These remarks aroused sympathy for the lady, and 
this prompted a gentleman present to propose that Mrs. Kraus, Miss 
Coe, Mrs. Pollock, and such others as could be induced to accept, 
be invited to illustrate the respective merits of their methods by 
actual work with a class of little children that could be brought to- 
gether without difficulty. : : 
Mrs. Kraus unhesitatingly refused, on the plea that it was 1m- 
possible to test the value of Froebel’s method in a hasty half-hour’s 
work under circumstances least favorable to a sympathetic approach 
between the children and their leader. Miss Coe and Mrs. Pollock 











While the rest all follow his beautiful play. 


accepted the invitation. Personally, we were inclined to disapprove 
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of Mrs. Pollock’s acceptance, and remonstrated with her. She 
resolved to withdraw ; but Truth knew better, and placed matters in 
sich a way that she could not withdraw. Our readers will agree 
that, under these circumstances, we must confine ourselves to a 
imple, objective statement of the occurences of the afternoon, leav- 
ing Truth to tell her own story, without further efforts on our part 
to make her language more impressive by personal comments. 


Quite a large audience had assembled. A number of children, 
mostly past the kindergarten age, had been collected and placed in 
the front row of seats. Miss Coe had a blackboard before the 
children and the audience, covered with a number of charts repre- 
gnting the different colors, with their tints and shades arranged ina 
variety of contrasts and gradations. She prefaced her work by 
gating that, when talking to mothers, she showed them how to be- 
gin in the education of their children from earliest infancy ; that, if 
she had teachers before her, she could make the ground a little 
more pleasant ; that, in her work with children, she preferred to be- 
ga with older children—children of four, five, and six years of age, 
and able to read and write. ‘These she wanted to lead to the study 
of nature; but she did not want to leave Christianity out, with her 
the kindergarten rested on the Bible, and she taught children to 
keep the Sabbath day holy. “‘American,’” she said, with me means 
Christian ;? and whenever you hear of the American kindergarten, 
you may know it is the CAriséian kindergarten.” 


She, then, constituting the entire audience into her class, told 
them that she always began with color, “ because it is natural to do 
9.” “Where does color come from?” she asked. “From light,” 
she answered ; “for God said, ‘Let their be light!’ bringing the world 
out of gloom.” Then she informed her class that, by means of 
aglass prism, the white light of the sun was decomposed into six 
colors; three of these were primary and three secondary ; and im- 
pressed them with the necessity of always mentioning them in their 
proper order. “Why ?”—“Because we want order.”—“Why blue 
first?”—“Because it is the principle of life.’—Then, yellow, ‘“be- 
cause it is the principle of light ;” at last, red, “because it is the 
principle of heat or love.”—She, then, proceeded to show how the 
secondary and tertiary colors came. At last, turning to the children, 
she asked them what was meant by shades and tints, and, failing to 
get an answer, told them. 


After this, she explained the construction of her “ books without 
words.” She told the audience that each child was furnished with 
a blank book, specially prepared for the purpose, and with color 
charts made for the purpose and gummed on the back, so that the 
child had only to cut out the proper color, tint, or shade, and paste 
itin the right place in the color-book. Under the head of each 
color, tint, or shade, she had the children make lists of animals, 
plants, etc., that exhibited the respective color-impressions. 


_ Similarly, she had prepared form-books and form-charts, also 
“nicely gummed on the back,” the forms only waiting to be cut out 
and pasted in their right places, giving “constant opportunity for 
the exercise of self-activity.’—Here her time was out, and she had 
NM opportunity to exhibit the rest of her goods, nor to give further 

ustrations with the class of children. 


Mrs. Pollock, here, was called upon to take charge of the chil- 
tren. At first, she seemed somewhat embarrassed, because she failed 
to find among Miss Coe’s goods any of Froebel’s gifts ; but, after a 

le. hesitation, she had recourse to Nature’s gift to her and the 
thildten—the voice, the arms, and fingers,—and sang and played 
mth the children the Mowing-Song and two finger-songs. She 
iddressed herself almost exclusively to the children, living with them 
and forgetting her audience ; the children seemed to be caught by 
spint, and entered into her play with great eagerness. 


_ At this juncture, her attention was directed to some balls on 
Mss Coe’s table, and with these she gave a simple color lesson, and 
then told a short story about the “Rainbow Fairies,” which gave the 
thiliren evidently much delight. ‘They listened to her with grateful 
mlerest, and, in their expressions of pleasure,‘gave heed only to her. 


Then, turning again to the table, she discovered a cube, and, 


it is in lessons gn direction, distance, number, the occupations of 
man, the properties of objects in nature and art. Tears glistened 
in the eyes of a number of the listeners, giving evidence of the 
intense interest her play had aroused in the audience. Several 
children moved towards her, when she had to stop, in grateful 
eagerness to come nearer to her who had opened for them so many 
new roads to joy. But parliamentary etiquette forbade. 


as 
- 





—The celebrated German educator Wichard Lange, of Hamburg, 
says in a carefully prepared article on “ The Situation :” “In didac- 
tics, we have reached complete stagnation. The countless text-books 
that appear annually present only variations of one and the same 
melody ; one work is a little more practical than the other, and 
some are so very practical that they have made their authors rich, a 
fact that is indeed very gratifying.—An essential progress in didatics 
cannot take place until a pedagogue of modern times has obtained 
universal recognition. This pedagogue is Frederic Froebel. Whoever 
sees in him only the play-master of small children, does not know 
him yet. Dr. Anthony Rée once characterized, in my presence, 
the relation of this man to Pestalozzi, very clearly, in these words : 
‘Pestalozzi says, man learns only what he sees, but Froebel says, 
man learns only what he does.’ It was, indeed, the intention of 
Frederic Froebel to make doing, constructing and creating with 
mind and hand the foundation of learning. Hence, too, Froebel is 
the pedagogue of the future, because mankind will ever again return 
to his view of the world as an organic, living whole, and will finally 
cease its futile efforts to derive matter from spirit or spirit from 
matter and to explain the one in terms of the other.” 


Correspondence. 








The following extract from a Texas letter speaks for itself. 
We shall be pleased to furnish the address of the writer to com- 
petent kindergarteners who may wish to till this missionary field : 


“Child-training is hardly known in this part of the country. 
They are allowed to “grow up,” and are trained but little and sel- 
dom. When an effort is made, it is done by sending them to 
teachers who are for the most part incompetent, to be drilled from 
some dry text-book, and often in a very dry manner, which serves 
to dwarf the intellect and to deaden the natural moral sensibility. 
1 was born and raised, or, rather, L“grew up” here, and have been 
in some of the best schools in this part of the country ; I find but 
little in them but mechanical class drill, on mechanical rules, which, 
for children under seven years of age, is calculated more to disgust 
the taste and dwarf the intellect than to lead out and strengthen 
natural talent. The behavior of most pupils in village schools is 
such that they can scarcely be endured. Now, in my opinion, a 
child, if trained in a true kindergarten from the third to the seventh 
year of age, will seldom—if ever—show such a disposition. Oh! 
for the time when the kindergarten will be properly estimated 
among us! Then, and not till then, will our people realize the 
truth of the saying: “Train a child up in the way he should go, 
and, when he is old, he will not depart from it.” If an opportunity 
should present itself, I would quit the common system at once in 
order to engage in the cause of the kindergarten. Will not some 
earnest kindergartener make an effort in our behalf? If I can aid 
in stirring up the people to an estimate of the real value of the 
work, I shall gladly do so.” 


— 





—Those of our subscribers who will send $2.50 will be entitled 
to one year’s subscription to the KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER AND 
New Epucation, and to one copy of Prof. Henry Barnard’s forth- 
coming volume of Kindergarten and Child-Culture Papers. The 
volume will have 720 large octavo pages, and, when issued, will be 





a simple play with the children, showed the audience how fertile 


sold for $3.50, without the New EpucatIon. 
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(For the NEw Epucartion.) 


School Hygiene. 


(Address delivered by C. F. J. LEHLBAcH, M. D., before the German-American 
Teachers’ Association at Newark, N. J., July 30, 1880.) 





[We publish this address in full, omitting only the introductory 
remarks.—Ep. | 

The necessity of gymnastics, as a means to further sound, nor- 
mal, and harmonious development of the young, has already been 
dwelled upon before you, and is still on your programme for future 
discussion ; I need, therefore, say nothing about that, nor about 
sanitary evils having their origin in insufficient arrangements of the 
buildings used for school purposes. They are well understood, and 
it cannot be denied that, however much remains to be bettered and 
reformed, the most satisfactory advances have been noticeable in 
this direction during the last quarter of a century. Cautionary 
measures, also, for the prevention of the spread of contagious dis- 
eases, in and through the schools, have been led to more practical 
results, thanks to better sanitary police and supervision. In refer- 
ence to all these branches of sanitation in the school, I could add 
but little. 

I come before you in order to address you on certain other 
points of hygiene in our schools, in which I have long been inter- 
ested, aye, which I consider of infinitely greater importance than 
all the questions of sanitation which have been mentioned. You 
remember the old saying, “A/ens sana in corpore sano,”—a saying 
which it would be an unheard-of negligence to omit in an address 
upon this subject. But no maxim, it seems to me, has by many 
been more misunderstood, or, at least, has been understood more one- 
sidedly, than this. All that was thought necessary, in order to secure 
a healthy mind, was to keep the body sound and strong, and, with 
this view of the case, the fact was often entirely overlooked 
that the mind can no more be maltreated without suffering to the 
body than vice versa. I do not hesitate to openly express my firm 
conviction that, in the history of school-education, more bodies have 
fallen victims to wrong methods of teaching than minds have been 
crippled by neglect of sanitary care of the body. 

Nearly twenty years ago, while active in editorial work on a 
medical journal published in Philadelphia, I had an opportunity to 
discuss this question ; and as an introduction to what I am going to 
say, I can do no better than to quote an article, “Mental Hygiene 
and Public Education,” which I then wrote: * 


“If Diderot, Hollbach, and Grimm, of encyclopedian memory, 
—the representatives of the Gradgrindian school of philosophy of 
the last century,—could have perused, in anticipation, the second 
column of the outside page of the Philadelphia Inquirer of January 
31, 1861, their hearts would have leaped for joy at the wonderful 
progress which science was to make, and to which they had laid the 
foundation. And if Mr. Abel Sampson, the venerable pedagogue, 
had beheld that same paper, we are sure that he would have uttered 
a more than usually emphatic PRo-pI-G1ous. 

“We call attention to the following questions : 

“1, What is the condition of the brain during an attack of delirium tremens ? 
Explain the apparent paradox which exists in connection with the cerebral con- 
dition ? 

“2, To which of the mental states does fear belong? How does it differ 
from all the mental states of the same class ? 

‘*3, Name the muscles which roll the ball of the eye on its antero-posterior 
and vertical axis. 

‘4, Give the name, origin, course, and insertion of all the muscles of the 
eye which close it either forcibly or gently. 

“5. Make a drawing of Jacob’s coat of the eye, and describe it. 

“6 Make a drawing showing the position of the ciliary ligament, with 
reference to all other organs of the eye with which it comes in contact. 

“7, Describe all points of difference between the anterior and posterior 
faces of the crystalline lens. 

“8, Give the formula expressing the index of refraction from air to glass, 
and from air to water. 

“9. Name the various kinds of lenses, and properly classify them. 

‘10. How does the central artery of the retina get into the ball of the eye ? 


“These are tolerably good queries for a medical graduating class, 
and that they were intended as such was our first impression when 





* Medical and Surgical Reporter, Feb. 9, 1861. 








they caught oureye; anda friend at our elbow, who has just inspected 
them, without knowing what and whom they were intended for 
suggests that they must be for the admission into the army or navy, 
or questions to determine the sucessful candidate for a professorship 
in a medical college. Certainly, the first question involves general 
pathology not only, but the most intricate and as yet mooted 
questions of congestion, chronic inflammation, or molecular changes, 
in consequence of alcoholism. 

“But, without further ado, we may tell the reader at once that 
these questions are intended for the pupils of our public schools 
boys and girlsfrom twelve to sixteen years old, more or less. They 
are questions put to the Central High School candidates, are entitled 
“Questions in Mental Philosophy,” and, to do honor to whom honor 
belongs, we must add that they have been prepared by Dr. E. W. 
Vodges. 

“Two, three, or four hundred years ago, the monks in convent. 
icles used to have learned disputes about the number of rounds in 
the ladder which Jacob saw in his dream ; to-day, our boys and gitls 
must be able to make a drawing of Jacob’s coat of the eye, and 
describe it, or else be “tripped.” Can any one, in the face of such 
wonderful progress, despair of humanity ? 

“To speak seriously, however, and at the same time forcibly, we 
are obliged to say that there is a great deal of humbug in this mat- 
ter of public school education. Not that we object to the general 
system of public schools; on the contrary, that system has our most 
hearty support, and we know that there is no class of men who are 
more earnestly engaged in the cause of public education, and its 
furtherance, than the medical profession in the United States. But 
what we object to is that abominable fashion of intellectual over- 
dosing in vogue, and that system of cramming and mechanical 
memorizing which makes parrots of pupils, and renders the teacher 
a simple machine to put questions—a system which stimulates the 
memory of the child at the fatal cost of reason and the higher facul- 
ties, while the teacher, if a man or woman of sense, is borne down 
under the conviction that, instead of educating children, he or she 
is engaged in applying a straight-jacket, day after day, to the mind 
of the young, preventing salutary motion, and crippling its growth 
and expansion. 

“The object of all the education to the young is to teach them 
to think, so that, after the boy leaves the school, he may be prepared 
to study for himself, and to apply a correct intellectual measure to 
men and things. But, to do that, it is not sufficient that he should 
be able to read and write. He should be taught waz he is reading, 
what he is writing, and what he is saying. The remarkable “gift of 
gab,” for which this nation has become so notorious, is cultivated to 
an astonishing extent in our public schools. 

“In reality, the great object of education has been entirely lost 
sight of, and for it has been substituted a system the chief end of 
which is, on the part of the pupil, to commit to memory as many 
definite answers to as many definite questions as possible, and, on 
the part of the teacher, to show the largest average of questions 
answered. Whether the pupil understands the question or not, 
whether the teacher is really competent to explain the answer if it 
were necessary, is at present a matter of minor consideration. 
fool with a big memory stands the best chance, while true talent and 
genius are crushed in this cruel game with the minds of the young. 


Many things have since been improved ; the opposition agaiist 
old routine methods has borne fruit, and gradually we see mor 
rational views and methods gain the victory. But only gradually. 
It will take long labor, hard struggles, until abuses such as I have 
cited will be entirely abolished. ‘ 

Pardon me, the physician, whose calling draws him away from 
the realms of the idea/ and abstract, and chains him to the naked 
reality of life, if Ido not comply with the forms of the scholar’s 
study, and leave for a time the professor’s chair. Rather accompaly 
me to see a few patients. ‘They are your patients also. e 

It is not a pleasant picture which we behold upon our first vist 
Half sitting in his cot, how weak, how exhausted the little seven: 
year-old boy looks! * His face shows a peculiar expression 
premature age, which tells us in dumb but all the more ray 
language, how this young body has been sinned against. Ah! 
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Dt 
sunlight which suddenly bursts in a great flood through the opened 
blinds only serves to intensify the pallor of the little patient’s face. 
The clear, joyous chirping of the sparrows outside in the garden, 
what a painful contrast to that weak, childish voice! And what is 
the history of his sufferings? Very simple! Only two years ago, 
when five years old, he was the very picture of a robust, healthy boy. 
Since then, he has been sent to school. He had shown so much 
talent, his parents had been so proud of him, until gradually, step 
by step, he was brought to that condition of general weakness in 
which we find him now. Of course, there is no more going to 
school. It will take long months, perhaps years, until the little 
victim of premature school-attendance shall have recovered, if he 
can recover at all. 

We travel on, and stop in front of a splendid mansion. Here, 
luxury, comfort, and fortune seem to abide. We enter. Softly, 
softly! Happiness has departed from here forever. Who saw the 
young, then fourteen-year-old girl two years ago, full of life, ex- 
uberant in health, would hardly recognize in the fading, withering 
flower before us the swelling bud we then beheld. The hectic flush 
upon the sunken cheeks, the short, heavy breathing, the cough, the 
dry lips, the hoarse whispers, of an only daughter, for whose life 
the rich poor parents would give all their wealth, but too clearly tell 
usof near dissolution. And her history of suffering? Oh,—sim- 

e! She was the darling of her teachers, as she was almost wor- 
shiped by her parents. Eager to learn, full of ambition to be first, 
she spent night after night to work out lessons, robbing nature of 
rest and sleep, hardly allowing herself time to eat. Latin, Greek, 
and French, Astronomy, Botany, Algebra, History, and Physiology, 
—in short, a whole curriculum of higher studies, this poor girlish 
brain was given to master; five hours of almost continuous work 
in school, three to four hours of study at home, an hour or more 
of practice on the piano,—then came an icy breath and killed the 
scarcely opened rose. What has killed her ? 

You have accompanied me to these two cases, which I in- 
tended to introduce to you as ¢ypical victims of the school. In the 
experience of the medical profession, such cases count by thousands. 
And between these thousands are the /ev thousands in whom the 
bad effects of a false system do not become so apparent, because a 
greater power of resistance fortunately carries them over the ob- 
stacles which the school places in the way of their sound, normal 
physicai development. But under this evil the whole school popu- 
lation of our country suffers more or less :—less, our common public 
schools; more, our private schools, and schools of higher grade; 
most, I fear, some of our German-American schools. 

To express it in two words,-—it is the system of MENTAL OVER- 
FEEDING in our schools, as a chief obstacle to the harmonious 
development of growing man, as a chief cause of unhealthy in- 
fluences, against which I would warn, against which I would protest. 
The overthrow of this system has been the continuous aim of your 
efforts as teachers, and I believe to be justified in expressing not only 
our full sympathy, but also in assuring you of the active co-operation 
of the medical profession of the country in these efforts. 

Are there practical ways to counteract this evil? Certainly. 

Before the seventh year, the brain of the child is hardly devel- 
oped sufficiently to be subjected to continuous mental work. In 
consequence of the unavoidable confinement to his seat at this 
tender age, when so much depends upon an even, simultaneous de- 
velopment of all the organs of the body, the growth of bones and 
muscles is disturbed and retarded, while brain and nervous system 
are placed in a condition of continued over-incitation. The develop- 
ment of the brain and, with it, of the intellectual faculties, is forced 
a one-sided manner; and, while we give way to illusions about 
our youthful paragons of precocious intellect, we lay the foundation 
of bodily and mental crippledom. Much has been said and written, 
lecently, regarding compulsory school-education. But, if it is the 
intention to place the whole matter of education under complete 
control of the state, with compulsory power, one of the first para 
gaphs essential to insert into our school-laws would be one adso- 
lutely prohibiting the school-attendance of children under seven years 
of age. In most of our states, if I am rightly informed, the school 
age is fixed at five years,—a fact showing that our legislators are 








guided by apparent reasons of expediency, rather than by the true 
aims of public education, which often seem unknown to them. But 
can nothing be done, meanwhile, to check, to some extent at least, 
this evil of intellectual overfeeding by premature school attendance ? 
Must we wait until the new light has fully burst upon those who 
control educational matters ? 

Yes, something can be done. Let us address ourselves directly 
to the public, let us improve every opportunity to enlighten 
public opinion in this view of the case. If the objection is raised 
that the legal exclusion of children under seven years from our 
schools would increase the number of children exposed to street-life 
in our large cities, and would throw an additional burden upon a 
large portion of the working population, of which the common- 
wealth has now relieved them by allowing premature school attend- 
ance, to such objection I would answer: In that case, public opinion 
ere long would be driven seriously to familiarize itself with the 
thought of establishing public kindergartens, and the necessities of 
the case would speak, with convincing eloquence, in favor of the 
general introduction of kindergartens, as an integral part of our 
public school system. And is not this one of the ideals which you 
wish to realize ? : 

Another frequent cause of the mental overfeeding of our youth, 
with all concomitant bad results of intellectual fatigue, mental 
dyspepsia, and physical exhaustion, is the excessive length of school- 
sessions. The number of school-hours should be curtailed. It 
would be presumptuous on my part, before an audience of teachers, 
to discuss the means of relief in this direction; I have done my 
part in simply stating that the evil exists. ‘The same must be said 


|regarding mental overfeeding by the introduction of too many and 


often entirely useless and superfluous subjects of teaching, as shown 
before, and by overcrowding pupils with lessons to be studied at 
home. 

In conclusion: Are our schools themselves, as now conducted, 
aside from every other consideration—fer se—promoters of natural, 
sound, normal bodily development? I answer, as I have answered 
before, in a lecture upon “the physical development of the child 
in house and school,”—znfortunately, no/ And yet this is not in- 
tended to be a reproach either to the schools, or to those directly 
responsible for their control and management. Rome was not built 
inaday. volution—not Revolution—rules the universe. 

All innovations destined to last come gradually; reforms in 
social or political life, to get a firm foot-hold, do not come sud- 
denly or over night. They come like the ripened wheat in mid- 
summer. But who, in midst the jubilant joy of harvest-time, thinks 
of the pioneer who, with his axe and spade, with plow and harrow, 
made the soil fit for use by the sweat of his brow? Who thinks of 
the sower who cast the seed? Who bears in mind how long the 
little grains lay hidden in the ground, covered by snow, until they 
came to sprout, until the sun’s warm rays commanded them to wake 
up? And yet, is it not better and nobler to be pioneer and sower 
in the grand development of mankind, than to be merely a harvester, 
who only appears to gather the ripened grain ? 

You, ladies and gentlemen, of the German-American Teachers’ 
Association, are also pioneers,—pioneers in the wilderness of old 
traditional errors of the past, in the wilds of prejudice of inherited 
dogmas ; and, as pioneers of the German mind, I would say to you! 
Work to realize those reasonable reforms which will command a halt 
to the methods by which body and mind are crippled in our schools. 


+ oe ++ 


What Shall we Do with our Daughters? 








The Herald of Health gives the following answer to this 


question : 

“In the first place, don’t turn your girls into women before their 
time, by associating them too much with their elders, or by giving 
them a too stimulating diet, or putting on long tight dresses and 
patent pads, which belong to the middle age rather than to girl- 
hood. When a girl is learning to become a member of society, she 


will gradually step into it, as winter steps into spring, or as autumn 
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into winter. Don’t give your girls too many accomplishments while 
they are girls. Let them begin gradually to acquire those accom- 
plishments which are necessary to magnificent womanhood, but 
reserving some to be acquired after maturity, taking that time de- 
voted to their acquirement, to giving her a thorough knowledge of 
her own organization and some knowledge of work. No matter 
how rich you are, train your girls to do useful labor, not because it 
is necessary for their maintenance, perhaps, but because it is neces- 
sary for their happiness. A very large proportion of the joy and 
pleasure of life comes from work in its different forms. A life de- 
voted to pleasure, soon becomes miserable; but pleasure mingled 
with useful labor, adds much to our happiness. 

“Not only should girls be taught useful work, but they should 
also be thoroughly educated in all of those branches which are use- 
ful in making life perfect: music, painting, drawing, etc., and all of 
the accomplishments which are especially suitable to the female sex ; 
.and if a girl shows any special aptitude in one of these directions, 
let her become proficient in it. It is not necessary, however, to 
crowd these studies at a very early age, and before they have suffi- 
cient maturity of mind to appreciate them. There is one point of 
special interest connected with the early training of girls, and that 
is the subject of dress. They are scarcely in their teens before we 
change their short dresses, with shoulder straps and buttons, to long 
skirts supported on the hips, and corsets, so that they are unable to 
take the necessary amount of exercise for their full and complete 
physical development. They are even told that it is unladylike to 
romp and play as they do in their earlier years—-now they must be 
ladies and not girls. This a very serious error. As long as a girl 
is a girl, and so long as she is a living being, she needs to be so 
dressed that she can exercise with ease and freedom on all occa- 
sions. This fault of early changing the girls dress for the woman’s, 
alters the shape of every one, limits development — atrophying 
and cramping the abdominal and spinal muscles, as well as 
displacing them. A woman needs more than a man a perfect play 
of all the muscles of the chest and back, including the diaphragm 
and abdominal muscles, and this is impossible in the ordinary 
woman’s costume, no matter how it may be made. It is very true that 
uncivilized and ignorant people for raany centuries have compressed 
the female waist. The Greeks did not do it, and hence we look to 
them for physical perfection of women. Now, we have, in all 
civilized countries, specimens of female perfection perhaps equal, 
or nearly so, to these classical Greeks ; but the number is compara- 
tively small. Every female should possess a y.erfect form, and not 
one in 10,000, as now. Another error is the use of the vail and 
glove. Both protect from the rays of the sun, and give to the face 
and hands a color very similar to that of a potato-vine growing in 
the cellar. The blood needs the effect of the sunlight, acting 


directly on the skin; and the more it can be exposed to the air and |. 


sun, the more perfect will the complexion be. We have, at present, 
a very imperfect standard of a beautiful complexion. A pale, white, 
and anemic one is supposed to be more beautiful than a ruddy one. 
Could any mistake be greater? If you have a feeble girl, give her 
a good deal of out-door life. Give her a horse, a boat, bow and 
arrow—any kind of an instrument that can be used with safety in 
the open air. Many a feeble girl has been developed into a robust 

ne by learning to row, and going out upon the lake and river for 
hours at a time to indulge in such pleasures as her mind may con- 
ceive. The horse is almost as good as a boat, 

“Let us give our daughters a scientific education. It is just as 
useful for them as for our sons. Then they would cease to read so 
many novels, which only excite that part of their nature already too 
well developed. The knowledge of various sciences would remove 
from woman’s life a very grave danger: that of sentimentalism. 
Novel-reading develops the sentimental, the emotional sides of their 
natures. A study of the sciences would develop the more cool, self- 
reliant womanly character. 

“Much more might be said. We will only add: so far as pos- 
sible, fit them for those duties of life which are almost sure to come 
to them after they become mature. Thus will they become more 
charming as daughters, more useful as women, more happy as 
mothers.” 


Book Notices. 


Easy LEssons IN PopuLaR SCIENCF, and Handbook to Pictorial Chart, com. 
bining the Conversational, Catechetical, Blackboard, and Object Plans, 8, 
James Monteith.—A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, Chicago, and New Orleane 

The book is well gotten-up; paper, typography, engravings— 
very good. It furnishes a great deal of interesting information 
about earth, air, and water ; about ships, canals, aqueducts, bridges, 
etc. ; about mammals, birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, and plants, The 
“conversational” part of the book is well written, and furnishes good 
material for reading lessons: the language is plain and simple, the 
facts are usually well chosen, the explanations are mostly clear and 
concise. Still, a second edition of the book would be much im. 
proved by sifting ; this would free it of a number of ugly blunders 
that are due, probably, to carelessness on the part of the writer, 

The hints for blackboard illustrations are good, although, in 
some cases, open to criticism. Thus, in one place, we find a dis- 
tilling apparatus which is so impossible that it must provoke mert- 
ment in the beholder who knows ; in another place, we are puzzled 
by the transparency of a huge whale.—The catechetical portion of 
the book is worse than useless, and teems with all kinds of nonsense, 
—The “object plan” we could not discover, unless it be in the very 
evident fact that the publishers A/anned the book with the object of 
making money. This led them, no doubt, to the attempt of pleasing 
everybody ; and the only wonder is that they did not lug the Ainder- 
garten plan into the commendatory “combination” of the title-page. 
A special, revised edition of the book, containing only the descriptive 
and conversational portions, with the blackboard exercises, and 
omitting the catechetical incongruities, would be a valuable help to 
the teacher. 

TALES FROM THE ODYSSEY, for Boys and Girls. By ‘‘Materfamilias.”” Harper's 
Half-Hour Series. Price, 25 Cents. 

A pleasant little book. The tales are judiciously chosen, and 
well told. 

How To EDUCATE THE FEELINGS OR AFFECTIONS, ETC. By Charles Bray, 
edited with Notes and Illustrations from the Third London Edition, by Nelson 
Sizer. New York: S. R. Wells & Co., 737 Broadway. 1880. 

Parents and teachers can find much good and sound advice in 
the pages of this book. We regret that it comes in the cumbersome 
garb of phrenology ; yet, aside from this, we find much to commend. 
The author of the work is evidently full of his subject, has high 
ideals, and is animated by a noble love of mankind and by a deep 
respect for truth. Those who agree with him in these important 
matters, will find it easy to break the superficial crust of phreno- 
logical terms in which he encases his thoughts, and will feel thankful 
to him for his teachings. 

LITERATURE FoR LitTLe FoLKs. Selections from Standard Authors, -and Easy 
Lessons in Composition. By Elizabeth Lloyd. Philadelphia: Sower, Potts 
& Co. 1880. : 

This is a collection of songs for children, selected with rath 
doubtful judgment. It seems that venerable old age and the pat 
entage of a celebrated name were the main criteria that guided the 
compiler. Each song is made the subject, or, rather, the occasion 
for endless lessons in writing lots of words or sentences, which— 
surely—will be a coming down from poetry to prose with a venge- 
ance for all the little victims of this “literature.” If it was the 
compiler’s aim to provide efficient means for disgusting children 
with the songs selected, and for leading them to look upon poets a 
the natural enemies of childhood,—she may be congratulated upon 
her success. ; 
RHETORICAL METHOD : A Concise Treatment of the Topics belonging to Rhetone 

and Composition, Prepared for Use in Schools and Academies. By Henry W. 

. Jameson, B.A. St. Louis: G. L. Jones & Co. For Examination, 40 

This is a good book, evidently written for the learner’s more 
than for the writer’s sake ; its aim is clearly to teach, not to shine. 
It presents, in a concise form, what the pupil most needs, and furnishes 
ample material for practice. At the same time, it gives the teac 
credit for a moderate amount of brains, and permission to use them. 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
ScHooL-Room Soncs. By E. Oram Lyte. Lancaster, Pa. : Normal Pub- 
lishing Company. Price, 15 Cents. 








Kane & Co., 248 Wabash Ave. Price, $1.30 per dozen. 





Happy Sones. By R. S. Thain and Mrs. Clara H. Scott. Chicago : Thomas 
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